THE THEATRE OF THE EIGHTEENTH
CENTURY

production of an opera in eighteenth - century
Italy necessitated almost as much lavish expenditure
and probably almost as much work as that of a super-
Hollywood film of to-day. The scenic effects were posi-
tively breath-taking in their splendour and size, and
experiments in lighting and transformation scenes involved
endless constructional work, made more difficult by the
rather clumsy and inadequate machinery of the time.
Contemporary writers were rich in their praise of the
clever illusions that were carried out without hitches.
Coloured lights were obtained by the use of gigantic bottles
of coloured fluids, similar to the bottles that used to adorn
the windows of every chemist's shop. The cleverest
artists of the time devoted themselves to the intricacies of
furthering the architectural and scenic effects and illusions,
and drawings of these vast opera-houses give one an im-
pression of space and splendour certainly never achieved
in the English theatre of the twentieth century.
While so much thought and energy were put into the
actual stage and background for the players, the players
themselves were completely dwarfed by their surroundings.
The theatre indeed appeared to be of far greater interest
as a spectacle in itself than as a setting for the tiny figures
who danced and sang behind the footlights. It was in
all probability due to this splendid scenery that practically
no collected sets of costumes existed. Only the leading
artists were furnished with ' suitable 9 apparel for their
parts and this was often as over-decorated and rococo as
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